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reconciliation when she heard that he had gone
to Naples and returned to his old habit of living;
a few days made all the difference.

It was at the instigation of Lord Alfred Doug-
las that Oscar began the insane action against
Lord Queensberry, in which he put to hazard
his success, his position, his good name and lib-
erty, and lost them all. Two years later at the
same tempting, he. committed soul-suicide.

He was not only better in health than he
had ever been; but he was talking and writing
better than ever before and full of literary
projects which would certainly have given
him money and position and a measure of
happiness besides increasing his reputation.
From the moment he went to Naples he was
lost, and he knew it himself; he never afterwards
wrote anything: as he used to say, he could never
afterwards face his own soul.

He could never have won up again, the world
says, and shrugs careless shoulders. It is a cheap,
unworthy conclusion. Some of us still persist in
believing that Oscar Wilde might easily have
won and never again been caught in that dread-
ful wind which whips the victims of sensual
desire about unceasingly, driving them hither
and thither without rest in that awful place
where: "Nulla speranza gli conf orta mai." (No
hope ever comforts 1)